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A teachers’ guide for social studies, this manual stresses geography curriculum 
and activities for the primary grades. It is suggested that a teacher work with one 
group while the other children work individually. Children first work independently for a 
team, and then progress to less structured small group activities. Positive 
reinforcement by the teacher is Encouraged. The regions of Santa Monica, California, 
including residential and commercial areas, industrial areas, harbors, and historical 
sites are the objects of study. This manual, however, is not limited to any region; its 
units are applicable universally. Specific teaching instructions for each unit on a 
specific geographic area are given. Pupils, after observing pictures and aerial 
photographs, construct maps which they may later re-design. Maps are labeled using 
symbols to indicate districts, occupations, iandforms, streets, and signs. Multi-text 
readings, stories, tapes, field trips, games, written and oral reports, and guest 
speakers are frequently utilized. Art, science, language arts, and geology activities, if 
they relate to the geography studied, are suggested in each unit. (DR) 
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Foreword 



There are many requests for social studies material for individual 
and group work. The best source is the teachers and the suggestions 
included in this book have been used in the classroom. J \ s new ideas are 
tried, they will be included in future guides. Revisions of this book will 
be dependent upon the contributions of each classroom teacher. 

The individual and small group activities are listed under the 
broad regional categories of the social studies program. However, the 
suggestions noted in one area may be applicable to several other fields 
under study. The variations of any or all of the activities are endless. 
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PURPOSE OF GROUPING 



There isn't a primary teacher alive who doesn't group. You group in 
reading, in math, and in language arts. So what's new about grouping 
in geography? 



Let's examine for a moment the way you group in these areas. Generally 
the teacher works with one group while the other children are busily 
engaged in individual work: work sheets, painting, working on a reading 
game, etc. The kind of grouping to which we refer is slightly different. 
The teacher still may work with one group of children, but other groups. .*■ 
of children are engaged in activities in which each contributes to the 
knowledge of the group and each learns from the others --activities which 
necessitate cooperation, self-direction, and consensus, 

•Why group in this way? The most obvious answer to this question is that 
the geography materials which you have and will receive are designed for 
small group activities. -Another reason is based on the fact that child 
interest is neither reliable nor constant. It is rare that an entire class 
can be motivated by the same content or activity at the same time in any 
subject. Rather than destroy class discipline, carefully planned small 
group activity can assure control. 

For the third answer, let us examine a rather different philosophy of 
education. One of the oft-stated goals of our educational system is the 
graduation of adults who lead productive and constructive lives; who are 
able to make judgements on controversial issues through unemotional 
examination of both sides of an issue; who assume responsibility for their 
own actions; and who participate in the workings of a democracy. Too 
often this type of goal is shrugged off by elementary school educators as 
being too broad and too nebulous for implementation into primary grades. 
However, if we examine one or two of the components of this broad goal, 
we may be able to ascertain their application to the learning of primary 
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children. 



First., let as assume that the kind of adult we are seeking is capable of 
self -direction. Often, the conditioning of our primary-grade children 
(especially first-graders) is the antithesis of this. Many first-grade 
teachers assume that their children cannot choose or direct their own 
activities because they need help and guidance from their elders. Those 
children are ’'too young” to fend for themselves. Adults have forgotten 
that behavior patterns are being established in these young minds; 
behavior patterns that are extremely difficult to erase in later years 
because they are so deeply engraved on very impressionable mental 
tablets; behavior patterns that stifle creativity, negate motivation and 
may create automatons who are eventually capable of reacting only to 
specified command. We are doing a terrible injustice to our young children. 
How do we change? 

Teachers must become consultants, advisors, leaders, helpers, not 
substitute mothers. They must be willing to stand by and watch a very 
small child struggle with a problem until he himself has solved it. Teachers 
must be willing to subjugate their own need for love from their children in 
order that the greater need of the child for self-identification can become 
supreme. 

The majority of first-grade pupils can be conditioned to operate without 
adult supervision. It*s not easy, but it is vital. If the first-grade teachers 
manage to ” graduate” a majority of pupils who can direct their own 
activities in pursuing meaningful and constructive activities; if the second- 
grade teachers carry out this learning activity; if the third-grade teachers 
continue the process; then very few fourth-grade teachers will be faced 
with one hundred ”1 don ! t knew what to do” statements a day, We believe 
that we must teach children to operate on their own initiative --and that we 



must start today. 
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HOW TO BEGIN 



In the classroom the teacher is not a font of knowledge. Many six-year 
olds speak with more authority about the propelling of rockets, the 
composition of the soil of the moon, the trade names of specific toys, 
and the uses of commercial vehicles than the teacher shall ever know. 
Her knowledge lies mainly in the areas of references and resource and 
where there are books to answer their questions, how to find the 
materials that can help them learn the basic skills of communication, 
and how to give them the chance to find the things they need or those 
which might be of interest to them. 



We have lived in classrooms too long to expect every one of thirty-two 
children to be fascinated by any one thing at any one time. Even the 
best written child* s story read by the most accomplished teacher loses 
at least a couple of children as one notices the fly on the ceiling or 
another starts remembering the family argument that took place last 
evening. It*s fighting a completely losing battle to expect us to teach 
a whole group anything. How then do we organize for learning? Let*s 
forget teaching and consider only learning. If we each evaluate every- 
thing we do in a classroom in terms of learning, we might all look for 
another job; but within the abilities of each of us, how can we organize 

for learning? 

First; We do not believe that learning occurs only in absolute silence. 
Too many ,, A" term papers were written in colleges with radios and 
bedlam to let us believe this, but there must be order and respect for 
the right of all individuals. 

Second: Let*s assume that you always teach the whole group or that 
you work with one small group with all those not involved assigned to 
their seats with specific pencil and paper tasks. How are you going 
to change this and still keep the control? 
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On the first day leave in a far corner of the room a specific piece of 
information that the group needs for the particular lesson. This might 
be the floor map of the local residential-commercial region. You are 
reviewing this area with your entire class, Ask the group to tell you 
the total number of gas stations on the map. You should get several 
answers to this question. How do you then verify this information? 

Select two reliable children to go to the floor map and count the gas 
stations while you continue with the group. Make it two people so that 
they may discuss between them the information requested, and there is 
security if the child is not sure of a particular word you used or is not 
as familiar with the reference material as you had thought. When they 
return to the group with this information, praise, praise, praise, for 
any of the ways that they worked that did not disturb the work of the 
rest of the group (because your total group has been going on with the 
materials during their absence). Avoid all criticism on the first day 
of a new program. 

Tomorrow do the same thing with two other children--a new reference-- 
but the same praise, praise, praise. And the third day again with 
verification through other media such as the aerial photographs. Another 
day select two children to reconstruct one city block and two to check. 

We have not yet progressed to small group activities, rather we are 
training children to work independently in teams. How then do we proceed 
to less structured activities, covering longer amounts of time? Let* s 

try selecting two children (one as illustrator, the other as author, 
perhaps) to spend the whole period working on a story illustrating a 
lesson of the previous day. Did you see a filmstrip yesterday? Can 
they write and illustrate one of the new ideas learned from that filmstrip? 
Can they use one of the maps to show the correct path from their own 
home to another* s home and write a sentence to tell about one thing that 
they would see along this route during the walk? When the period is 
about over, they can report to the whole group. 
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Try this for a few days with only two children, then have several groups 
of two trying this. Try your two in a small group reading some of the 
simple harbor books on the geography topics. How about a good reader 
with a middle group? Can you, in a couple of days of this, discover 
children who readily work easily without your direct supervision, and 
can five of them read a booklet and review the content you worked out 
during the last few days with the models? 



/md through all this, praise, praise, praise. If one of these steps takes 
longer to develop, then take longer as you know your own group. You do 
know it can be done eventually; and if you always point out the nice 
behavior, the good group action, the final reports, and do not expect 
total silence, then you will succeed. Some children never work well 
in groups, and we each have a few of these. But this does not need to 
limit the rest from trying on their own. Some day one child will come 
to you and say, "Can me and Mary Lou write a report about what we saw 
when we went to the harbor? " Or three boys will tell you they want to 
use the maps together during social studies. And, teacher, you have 
arrived! Take the opportunity and let them do it. Catch them when 
motivated! Do it today no matter what else you had planned. Your 
chance may never come again. An d when they start suggesting projects, 
you will never have to spend the time driving to school or as you're 
trying to go to sleep thinking up the specific tasks for the development, 
the review, and the reinforcement of social studies learning. 
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CAL RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL AF.EAS 



I. GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 

A. Bring pictures from magazines showing: 

single family residences and people 

multiple family residences and people 

recreation - Pacific Ocean Park, beach, parks, etc. 

religious - churches 

B. Compare air photos of different parts of city - look for 
residential areas. 

C. Field trips 

1. Have map of area - follow with pencil where you go 

2. Have questions dittoed to be used on trip 

D. Practice maps (see specifics) 

E. Make notebook of houses including: 

1. Single -family dwelling 

a. Frame 

b. California bungalow - Spanish bungalow 

c. California cottage 

d. Spanish-style house 

e. x^onterey- style house 

2. Many-family dwellings - courts, apartments, etc. 

3. Trailer houses 

II. USES OF MAPS 

A. School Floor Map and Models 

1. Add to the map and models 

a. playground 

b. parking area 

c. new construction - all changes will have to be . 
made by teacher and class 

d. plain unpainted houses and apartments to add where needed. 

e. paint white street lines 

f. add signals and boulevard stops 

g. trees, bushes, etc. 
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B. Pupil Practice Hap - School 



1. Make map of imaginary school. 

2. Have children decide where the following should be: 

a. office 

b. nurse's office 

c. auditorium 

d. cafeteria 

e. library 

f. playground 

g. etc. 

3. Use same key as the school practice map. 

4. Use same questions as did for the school practice map. 

5. May wish to discuss equipment needed. 

C. COORDINATE PRACTICE 

1. Ditto the map on the following pages without the houses in 
dotted lines (they are only an example) - Each student may use 
several maps for the following ideas. 

2. Complete Map A showing residential area. 

a. blocks 1 - only single family residences 

b. blocks 2 - mixed residential neighborhood 



c. blocks 3 - only multiple family residences 

d. Be sure to add stop signs or signals if needed. 

3. Complete Map A showing commercial area. 

a. V/hat would you do with the streets ? 

b. If Street A is the mall, what type stores would be there? 

c. What type stores on Street B? 

d. What type stores on Street C ? 

e. Where would the parking lots be? 

4. Street B is a string commercial zone, complete Map A and 
construct the rest of the neighborhood. 

5. One of each blocks 1, 2 and 3 is a mixed residential 
neighborhood, complete Map A and construct the following: 

a . string commercial area 

b. pure single family dwelling 

c. pure multiple family residences 



- single family residences 

- multiple family residences 
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D. SCHOOL PRACTICE MAP 

1. Materials 



a. Crayons 



b. Rulers 

2. Tape the following questions and/or statements. Allow time 
for children to answer before stating next question. 



a. Put in room numbers of: 



(1) first grade rooms J 

(2) Kgn. rooms ) 

(3) all rooms ) 



vary according to ability and 

time 



b. Put green X on library 



c. Put red X on our room 



d. Put blue X on school office 

e. Put yellow X on cafeteria - auditorium 

f. With black crayon show how you would walk and take 
a message to the office 

g. With brown crayon show how ycu would walk from: 



(1) our room to cafeteria 

(2) cafeteria to playground 

(3) our room to library 

h. With a purple crayon show where you^ would go for a 
fire drill from: — 



(1) our room 

(2) cafeteria 

(3) library 

3. Add questions as needed for your own class. 

m . SMALL GROUP AND/OB INDEPENDENT ACTIVITIES 
A. Home Designing 

1. Materials 

a. Shoe box or larger cardboard box 

b. Magazines 

c. Construction paper 

2. Procedure: 

a. Children design home using box as frame. They can 
duplicate their own home or make an imaginary one. 

b. They may construct their own furnishings with construction 
paper or cutout colored pictures from magazines or 

egg cartons 
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